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BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Bombs Away 
JOHN STEINBECK 
The training and teamwork of a bomber crew. 


Basis for Peace in the Far East 
NATHANIEL PEFFER 
Realistic proposals for postwar Japan and China. 


Government by Assassination 
HUGH BYAS 
Japan’s recent political history. 


Red Army 
MICHEL BERCHIN AND ELIAHU BEN-HORIN 


The organization and strategy of the Russian military forces. 


Balcony Empire 
REYNOLDS AND ELEANOR PACKARD 


Three years of Italian fascism seen by two American correspondents. 


Free Men Are Fighting 
OLIVER GRAMLING AND OTHERS 


Press correspondents report on the course of the war in many parts of the world. 


News Is a Weapon 
MATTHEW GORDON 


An exposé of Axis use of newspaper and radio. 


Torpedo Junction 
ROBERT JOSEPH CASEY 
“With the Pacific fleet from Pearl Harbor to Midway.”—Subdtitle. 
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As THE official organ of the American Library Association, the A.L.A. Bulletin, sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its officers, boards, committees, divisions, sections, round tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; articles by official representatives of the Association; and brief professional com- 
munications to or from members. Its scope does not include articles on library matters unrelated to the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions should be regarded as their own unless A.L.A. endorsement is specifically 
noted, The Bulletin is indexed in “Current Library Literature” in the Library Journal and partially by the 
Education Index. 

Published monthly and semimonthly in September, October, and December, by the American Library 
Association, 520 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago. Entered as second-class matter, August 15, 1942, at the Post Office 
at Chicago, with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. Acceptance 
for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 
amended February 28, 192s, authorized on July 8, 1918. 

$2 to $4 memberships secure 9 news numbers of the Bulletin and the Annual Reports; memberships at 
$5 and over secure in addition the Handbook and Proceedings. Institutional membership, $5 to $25 a year. 
Single copies of news issues, 25¢ each. 
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Canadian Libraries and the War 


This statement was written for the Canadian Library Council on behalf 
of the Director of the Canadian National Selective Service and secured 
for the A.L.A. Bulletin by Charles R. Sanderson, librarian of 
the Toronto Public Libraries. 


A’ INDIVIDUALS and as a state we are facing certain emergencies that cannot be met 
except by the use of force, and it is now absolutely essential that all persons, 
young and old, capable of doing work, engage in military or civilian activities according 
to their strength. National Selective Service is concerned with the manpower problem 
of the country, but we do not want to make the error that in time of stress there 
should be action without clear thinking on the part of our people. If we can know 
where we are and where we are going, we can then know what to do and how to do it. 
In our opinion libraries can play an important part in preparing our nation for the 
carrying out of the manpower policy. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the most effective use of our manpower, 
despite the utmost care with which the problem is handled, is going to mean a measure 
of personal sacrifice and, to a certain extent, disruption of what we have come to 
consider our rights and privileges. Canadians will, we believe, accept such personal 
sacrifice if they are convinced of the need for drastic action and see their own efforts as a 
part of a national effort striving toward an end which they feel is worth any pains to 
achieve. They will be so convinced if their thinking is based on a solid foundation 
of accurate information and coordinated in the light of logical thinking as expressed 
by the best writers of our time. 

As we are a democracy, we must believe that such thinking should permeate the 
whole of our people and not be confined to a privileged few. National Selective 
Service is asking every worker in Canada to put his best into the war effort. Though 
guidance is being made available, the individual’s responsibility is being in no way 
lessened. If we as a people are to face this challenge, we must continue to have 
available newspapers, magazines, and books which will serve to focus our perspective 
and enlarge our view. 

In the midst of the restlessness which wartime conditions have created, there is 
relaxation in the library and books which come from the library. Even if other forms 
of recreation disappear, the library will continue to serve thousands of people who are 
working under abnormal conditions in an atmosphere tense with war. 

Reading is one of the great privileges of democracy, and through its public libraries 
the nation’s literature is disseminated in a truly democratic way. Libraries and the 
books which go to make up libraries have a real place in our war effort in a way 
which is peculiarly their own. 














You Cannot Be Indifferent 


KEYES DEWITT METCALF 


President of the American Library Association 


— are not particularly good times for librarians, financially. Taxes are rising, 
prices are up in spite of control measures; but professional salaries move more 
slowly. In spite of this, librarians undoubtedly are responding as generously as they 
can to appeals for the purchase of war stamps and bonds. But these, after all, are both 
safe investments and direct contributions to the war effort. The case for paying A.L.A. 
dues may not be quite so clear. 


The chief tangible return from dues is the 4.L.4. Bulletin. Surely it is worth the 
money, but librarians usually have access to library copies of it or can borrow a copy 
from dues-paying friends or can club together and circulate one copy to many persons. 
They would hardly be librarians if these possibilities did not occur to them. So you can 
probably read the Bulletin pretty regularly—and I am sure that the officers and staff 
of the A.L.A. hope you will—even if you do not belong. 


But, if the Bulletin is not a sufficient reason for belonging, what is? You may say 


that you do not have too high an opinion of some of the things A.L.A. does, so why 
contribute to its support? But that objection, in my opinion, suggests the answer. The 
A.L.A. is a democratic organization; its recent reorganization has attempted to make it 
even more responsive to the wishes of its members. If it is not doing what it should or 
is doing something you think it ought not to do, your duty is to criticize. You can do 
this more effectively from the inside, where your views can be backed up with your vote. 
And I can assure you, as president this year, that your criticisms will be welcomed, par- 
ticularly if they are constructive. 


I am assuming that if you like what the A.L.A. does you will come in and support it. 
Is it not fair to go on and assume that if you are interested in anything about library 


work except the salary, you cannot be indifferent to many of the Association’s activities? 


Anyone who believes that libraries have particular responsibilities and opportunities 
in times of war and reconstruction must want to do what he can to see that the A.L.A. 
speaks and acts wisely and effectively. It must represent the librarians of the country 
in many matters but it cannot speak and act for you unless you participate in it. The 
first step is membership. 


If library work is not worth doing, why not get another job? If you think it is 
worth doing, is not the A.L.A. worth supporting ? 


o 
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The High School Victory Corps 


A. L. THRELKELD 


The national director of the High School Victory Corps discusses the part 


school and public libraries will play in assisting this program. 


HE HicH SCHOOL Victory Corps 
on needs the help of the li- 
brarians of America. ‘They can play an 
important part in this vital national volun- 
tary organization designed to offer stu- 
dents in secondary schools opportunity for 
more effective preparation for and partici- 
pation in wartime service. 

This program, endorsed by the War, 
Navy, and Commerce Departments and 
approved by the U.S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission, fosters and pro- 
These are: I. 
Guidance into critical service and occu- 
pations (military and civil) ; 2. Wartime 
citizenship; 3. Physical fitness; 4. Mili- 
Com- 
petence in science and mathematics; 6. 
Pre- 
induction training for critical occupations 
(military and civil) ; 8. Community serv- 
ices. 


motes eight objectives.’ 


tary drill (on optional basis) ; 5. 


Preflight training in aeronautics; 7. 


To every one of these objectives, the 
school library and public library can make 
important contributions. The success of 
the program requires the supply of back- 
ground materials in the form of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, maps, slides, films, 
and phonograph records. In the guidance 
program, for instance, the counselors will 
need publications regarding the various 


branches of the armed services—qualifica- 


1See High School Victory Corps Pamphlet No. 1, 
Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 
for more complete statement of these objectives and 
for complete outline of Victory Corps program. 


tions, restrictions, and entrance require- 
ments; informative material on wartime 
jobs, occupational opportunities for girls 
and women, and practically all manpower 
needs. 

In collecting needed materials, librarians 
should find very useful the list which the 
American Library Association has pre- 
pared, “Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
War Materials.” The Office of Educa- 
tion also has in preparation a bibliography 
of government publications, “Victory 
Corps Aids for School Administrators” 
(mimeographed). In addition, Education 
for Victory, the official biweekly publica- 
tion of the U.S. Office of Education, is 
carrying regularly lists of publications per- 
tinent to the program and is keeping 
librarians up to date on the news of the 
Victory Corps. 

Besides making appropriate reading ma- 
terials available, the school librarian and 
public librarian can render many other 
services to the High School Victory Corps. 
They can cooperate in forum groups, or- 
ganize and train volunteers to serve as 
library aids in both the school and the 
public library, arrange displays of appro- 
priate materials, participate in committee 
work, and head up such an activity as the 
Victory Book Campaign. They can assist 
greatly in emphasizing to students the im- 
portance of books by making the school 
library a pleasant reading center and by 
introducing to them the resources of the 
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public library, which in many communi- 
ties must be relied upon to supplement the 
school’s book collection. 

The High School Victory Corps has 
been widely acclaimed by the nation’s 
twenty-eight thousand high schools, public 
and private. Everywhere its basic idea 
has struck a strong responsive chord. But 


the schools must have wartime instruc- 


tional materials, information and 


more 


information on wartime needs and ways 
to meet them if the program is to be sus- 
tained. This is at the moment the most 
crucial point which the high schools face 
in their effort to help win the war. What 
more could be said of the importance of 
the librarian in helping the High School 
Victory Corps? 


Sources of Victory Corps Materials 


Compiled by Mildred L. Batchelder, Chief of the A.L.A. 
School and Children’s Library Division 


Most IMporRTANT are Education for 
Victory | “Victory Corps Aids for School 
Administrators,”? the magazine Victory,’ 
and The Booklist.*| Other general sources 
are U. §. Government Publications and 
the War, a selected list by Melinat; and 
“Sources of Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials.””® 

Helpful sources for guidance are Voca- 
tional Guidance for Victory,’ a counselor’s 
wartime manual; and Youth Goes to 
War*® by Spencer and Burns, addressed 
to young people. 

Wartime include 
Unity through Understanding® by Edman, 
We Build Together’ by Rollins, Bidli- 


1U.S. Office of Education. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. Biweekly. $1 a year. 

2. Preliminary first edition, Dec. 15, 1942. 
Mimeographed. 

3U.S. Office of War Information. 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
year. 
4520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
$3 a year. 
—— Supplement, Dec. 15, 1942. 


citizenship sources 


Superintendent 
Weekly. 75¢ a 


Semimonthly. 


Single copy, 


64.L.A. Bulletin 37:21-24, Jan. 1943. 

™ Occupations, v. 21, Sept. 1942 issue. 525 W. 
120th St., New York City. Single copy, s5o¢. 

8 Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. 1192p. $1.28. 

®N.E.A. Department of Supervisors and Directors 
f Instruction, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
Dt. 266. 

% National Council of Teachers of 
W. 68th St., Chicago. 25¢. 


English, 211 


ography of the Far East, Background 
Readings on Latin America’ by Galvan, 
Education for War and Peace,* The 
Inter-Allied Review,'* and publications of 
the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace.*® 

Among the materials helpful for com- 
munity services are: School Libraries in 
W artime,’® Training Girls for Needs To- 
day," and Professional and 


Auxiliary Services.® 


Nursing 


The many book lists issued as supple- 
ments to and as articles in The Booklist 
and the 4.L.Ad. Bulletin 
sources for the eight areas. New lists in 
preparation for The Booklist are on world 


are first-line 


racial problems, nutrition, physical fitness, 
geography of the world war, and inter- 
cultural understanding. 


11. N.E.A. Research Division, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. _ ro¢. 

2H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New 
York City. 61p. 35¢. 

138 Progressive Education, v. 19, Oct. 1942 issue. 
221 W. 57th St., New York City. Single copy, s5o¢. 

MUnited Nations Information Office, 610 5th 
Ave., New York City. 

18 W. goth St., New York City. 

1%® Newark School Librarians’ Association, Central 


High School, Newark. 31p. Mimeographed. _5o¢. 
1% Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York 
City. 83p. 25¢. 
% Nursing Information Bureau, 1790 Broadway, 


New York City 23p 25¢ 





British Libraries in Wartime 


This article was prepared on request for the A.L.A. Bulletin by the 
British Ministry of Information, London, and was obtained 
through the British Information Services, New York City. 


>" of the greatest wartime difficul- 
ties with which libraries, both 
public and private, have to contend is 
shortage of trained personnel. A large pro- 
portion of their trained staff, both men 
and women, has been called up, as li- 
brarians, whether civil servants or not, 
have now been de-reserved. For instance, 
the National Library of Scotland has only 
nine out of thirty-two men, excluding 
night-watchmen, left. ‘The same is true 
of the vast majority of libraries all over 
the country. One method of dealing 
with this problem is to persuade the older 
librarians to postpone their retirement 
until the end of the war. 
persuade trained librarians, such as mar- 
ried women who have retired, to return 
to library work as their war work. 

The problem of a great shift in the 
population due to evacuation has, in many 
cases, had to be faced twice since the 
outbreak of war. For instance, in the 
Borough of Stoke Newington about 
twelve thousand people were evacuated at 
the beginning of the war. As a result 
the daily average issue of books fell from 
739 to 413. The Children’s Library and 
the Reference Library were closed to be- 
gin with, but by the early spring of 1940 
many people had returned and the li- 
brary was carrying on much as in prewar 
days. The Children’s Library was re- 
opened in January 1940, and at the end 


Another is to 


of July 1940 the daily average of books 
issued was 758. 
To meet the special needs of a shifting 


population various arrangements have 
been made. ‘Tickets for public libraries 


are now pretty generally inter-available. 
That is to say that a subscriber in, say, 
Hampstead, if he moves to Swansea can 
use his ticket there. 
a limited extent in existence before the 
war but it has been considerably extended 


This service was to 


to meet wartime requirements. 

To meet increases in population in ru- 
ral districts many more branch libraries 
have been opened. In the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, for instance, sixteen tempo- 
rary branch libraries, two regional librar- 
ies, a children’s room at an existing 
branch, and sixty-seven new centres have 
been opened during the past year. 


LIBRARIES AND THE CHILDREN 


Special arrangements came into force 
at the outbreak of war to deal with the 
problems of evacuated school children. 
The local county libraries became respon- 
sible for the provision of children’s books 
to evacuated schools in their districts, and 
to enable them to supply these books the 
town libraries sent large quantities of 
books to the evacuation areas. Westmin- 
ster Public Library, for instance, sent 
large quantities of books to the evacuation 


areas. In some cases special collections 
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of books have been bought in answer to 
urgent requests and dispatched to the 
evacuated schools from the town libraries. 

Meanwhile special problems had to be 
solved to keep open the children’s depart- 
ments in the towns. In September 1940 
when daylight air raids were frequent it 
was not desirable to encourage large num- 
bers of children to come to the libraries, 
but at the same time it was recognised 
that the use of books would help to make 
up for some of the education that was 
being missed. Accordingly arrangements 
were made by some libraries for the as- 
sistant in charge of the children’s librar- 
ies to visit local schools each week with 
a collection of suitable books for issue to 
the children at the schools. This scheme 
has proved a great success and has en- 
abled many children to borrow books who 
might not otherwise have done so on 
account of the distance of the children’s 
libraries from their homes. 


SERVICE TO ARMED ForRCES 


Shortly after the outbreak of war, the 
Services Libraries and Books Fund was 
formed at the request of the Board of 
Admiralty, the Army Council, and the 
Air Council, to organize the supply of 
libraries and books to H. M. Forces both 
at home and abroad. It began in De- 
cember 1939 with only one small depot 
in London and has developed on such a 
scale that several other subdepots have 
been opened, at least one in each of the 
Army Commands and one in Northern 
Ireland. The present London headquar- 
ters was once the headquarters of four 
regiments of the Territorials. Supplies 
of books are obtained by gifts and purchase, 
the latter in an increasing proportion. 


The G.P.O. 


augurated in May 1940 brought a tre- 


scheme which was in- 


mendous response from the public. The 
public were asked to hand in books for the 
forces to the Post Office, and vast mail- 
bags of books were received and distrib- 
uted as a result of this appeal. But this 
supply began to run low by the following 
spring and huge quantities of new books 
had to be bought. 

Any static unit and training establish- 
ment and any R.A.F. Station, if it has 
not enough books and cannot reach a mu- 
nicipal or county library, can obtain a 
library, the size of which is governed by 
the number of men in the unit, the num- 
ber of books already held, and the ac- 
commodation available. Such libraries 
normally consist of a more or less standard 
collection of books with fiction and non- 
fiction in regular proportions, about six 
quick reference books in libraries of five 
hundred books or over and nearly half 
the nonfiction consisting of travel and bi- 
ography. Special requests are dealt with 
as they come in. 

Troops overseas are a main concern of 
the Services Central Book Depot. Gen- 
eral Sir Archibald Wavell when C.-in-C. 
Middle East Forces, wrote, “Books are 
perhaps the most acceptable form of gift 
that can be sent to the troops and airmen 
out here... . We can do with an almost 
unlimited quantity of literature, and you 
can have little idea of the pleasure this 
gives to men in places not easy of ac- 
cess. . . .” All troop transports leaving 
this country are supplied with books, and 
regular parcels are sent to nearly all over- 
seas stations, including Orkney and Shet- 
land, and all members of the Royal Navy, 
Army, and Air Force in those stations 
have the right to use them. 

In the British Isles men and women in 
the services who wish to continue their 
professional or technical education can 


— 
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BooKSTACKS OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


obtain books for this purpose through a 
service run by the National Central Li- 
brary Association. The individuals apply 
through their commanding officer to the 
local education officer, who in turn in- 
forms the county library of their request. 
If the county library cannot provide the 
books required they apply to the National 
Central Library Association, which has 
bought and is buying many such books for 
men and women in the forces. Vocational 
correspondence courses have been started 
to enable members of H. M. Forces to 
go on with their studies and take the 
necessary The Central 
Book Depot endeavours to supply the 
books needed for all these courses, but the 
book scarcity is severely felt in this work. 


The Red Cross Hospital Library Serv- 


examinations. 


ice has distributed more than a million 
books to the forces at home and in all 
parts of the world. Now London people 
are being asked to send books and maga- 
zines to Madagascar for the British 
wounded there. 


SPECIAL WARTIME SERVICES 


Libraries have always, to some extent, 
acted as information bureaux, but with 
the war their work in this direction has 
enormously The librarians 
welcome such varied questions as “evacua- 
tion” and “bottling peas,” and their train- 
ing, together with their access to reliable 
sources of information, eminently fit them 
for this sort of work. They cooperate 
with Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, the Na- 
tional Council of Social Service, and the 


increased. 
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Ministry of Information in answering 
many of the queries they receive. Ques- 
tions on A.R.P., etc., have been dealt 
with by most central libraries, and in 
some cases rural libraries form part of the 
A.R.P. scheme, for in the event of an 
emergency they will be used as informa- 
tion bureaux. 


BoMBED LIBRARIES 


On the whole public libraries all over 
the country have been fairly fortunate in 
the matter of bombing. There have been 
some notable exceptions to this however. 
Plymouth lost its whole stock of books but 
it launched a very successful appeal and 
the public’s response was most generous. 
Bristol branch library sustained severe 
damage but reopened to the public within 
six months; the central library was also 
damaged but was able to carry on without 
interruption. In even the most heavily 
bombed towns the libraries have managed 
to carry on most of their work and to 
continue to expand. No government as- 
sistance is extended to bombed libraries, 
except what they can claim under the 
War Damage Act. Sometimes the cost 
of replacement is met by the rates, some- 
times, as in the case of Plymouth, by an 
appeal to the public. 

In some cases more fortunate libraries 
have been generous in giving duplicate 
copies of books, if they possess them, to 
their afflicted neighbours, but it must be 
remembered that the giver may be the 
next to suffer so this policy is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

During the progress of the war the 
costs of public library services have in- 
creased in many ways. ‘The public li- 
braries are run by the local authorities 
from the rates. The majority of libraries 
have had to increase their normal budget. 


At the beginning of the war many cut 
down their book grant, but in view of 
the increased demand for books most have 
now been brought back to normal or even 
increased. 

In reception areas where there is an in- 
creased demand for children’s books a 
grant may be made by the local educa- 
tion authority, 50 per cent of which may 
be reclaimed from the board of education. 


Mosite LIBRARIES 


Transport difficulties have not played 
a very big part in the war problems of li- 
braries. 

Most people in urban and country areas 
have always been in the habit of walking 
to the libraries. For civilian population, 
however, there is at least one traveling 
library run by the St. Pancras Local Au- 
thority which has done good work in 
taking books to people who cannot man- 
age to go and collect them themselves. 
For some sections of the community, how- 
ever, transport difficulties are very great. 
Isolated units of the services in the Brit- 
ish Isles have to be considered. In York- 
shire there is a scheme of cooperation 
between the county library and_ the 
Y.M.C.A. to serve troops in isolated units 
in the library area. The library is pro- 
viding the books and the Y.M.C.A. is 
lending the services of a mobile library 
(including voluntary workers) and is 
meeting operating costs. The first 
W.V.S. Mobile Library, given by the 
people of the Barbados and containing 
1500 books, was taken over by the W.V.S. 
on May 5, 1942. 


AMERICAN Books 
The Rockefeller Foundation through 


the American Library Association has 
made available a large number of Amert- 
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CHELTENHAM Roap Lisrary, BRISTOL 


can books and periodicals for the troops 
which are very greatly appreciated. 

An interesting scheme which is just 
being developed is for a greater supply of 
American books to all libraries. The 
scheme is backed by the public libraries, 
who have already allocated twenty-one 
thousand pounds for the buying of Ameri- 
can books. It is proposed to put all such 
books in a special corner of the libraries 
and to draw attention to them by means 
of posters, etc. It is anticipated that this 
scheme will prove extremely popular, but 
the great difficulty here is getting the 
books, as shipping space has to be con- 
sidered. 


SERVICE TO WAR REFUGEES AND 
INTERNEES 
When the Germans invaded the Low 
Countries a large number of refugees 


came to some of the London boroughs. 
At Stoke Newington. the W.V.S. organ- 


ised classes in English for them, and the 
library cooperated by granting them 
special facilities for borrowing books in 
English and their own language. Refu- 
gee children also received a warm wel- 
come in the children’s library where the 
books for young readers have proved very 
popular. 

The National Central Library with the 
assistance of the British Council has been 
instrumental in supplying books in their 
own language to sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
and civilian refugees from Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Holland, Poland, and other Al- 
lied countries now in the British Isles. 

At the request of the Home Office the 
library has organised, with the help of the 
local urban or county libraries concerned, 
a service for the supply of educational 
books to aliens in internment camps. 

London boroughs gave the lead in or- 
ganising shelter libraries and the move- 
ment has spread to other towns and cities 
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in danger areas. Usually a voluntary as- 
sistant attends for an hour or two each 
night and issues books as at a public li- 
brary. In many cases the public has been 
asked to contribute books for shelter li- 
braries and has done so generously. 

Libraries have also made loans to war- 
dens’ posts, first aid posts, fire service sta- 
tions, depot centres, etc. 


INCREASED WARTIME DEMAND FOR 
Books 


During the year before the war the 
general manager of a chain of 2d. librar- 
ies found that the demand for books 
was decreasing rapidly. 

He attributed this to the fact that the 
majority of women—always omnivorous 
readers—were spending their free time at- 
tending classes in first aid, A.R.P., etc., 
and had less time for reading. With the 
outbreak of war, however, the demand for 
books began to increase again and has gone 
on steadily increasing all the time. 

The long hours of blackout are prob- 
ably conducive to more reading and the 
hours spent in shelters during the “Blitz” 
also gave extra reading time. 

There are many people, in Civil De- 
fense Services, etc., who have to spend long 
hours “standing-by” and during these 
hours find time for increased reading. To 
meet the needs of the wartime population 
of Stoke Newington the public library 
there has instituted Sunday opening of the 
library, and an additional book can be bor- 
rowed with a supplementary ticket which 


is issued to every borrower who makes 
application. 

Statistics of the issues of various li- 
braries show a great increase on prewar 
years. For instance, the issue of books 
from the Leeds Public Libraries rose by 
305,091 during the municipal year 1941- 
42. (Yorkshire Post) Nearly all public 
libraries have had to deal with the same 
sort of increase in demand. 


LIBRARIES AFTER THE WAR 


Hector McNeil, M.P., has foreshad- 
owed some of the problems with which 
libraries will have to contend after the 
war. If the process of breaking away 
by people from tenement areas was going 
to spread, the libraries would have to go 
out to the suburbs with them. Many 
more smaller libraries, fed from central 
depots, would be required. (Glasgow 
Herald, Nov. 9, 1941) 

Many libraries have put their more 
valuable books “into cold storage” until 
after the war, when they will form the 
nucleus for new libraries in cases where 
the present library has been destroyed by 
bombs. (Birmingham Post, Oct. 1, 1941) 

The need for an extension of the school 
library system after the war is empha- 
sised in various articles in the Library As- 
Record. The first essential 
requisite for a successful school library is 
a fully trained teacher-librarian. With a 
really good man in charge the work and 
usefulness of school libraries can be enor- 


soctation 


mously increased. 
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What’s Happening? 


HE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS and 
sete have been assembled from 
If errors are discovered, 
please call them to our attention. Ques- 
tions for answer in future issues will be 
welcome. Other questions and answers 
were included on pages 824-26 of the De- 
cember 1, 1942, 4.L.A. Bulletin—THE 
EpITor. 


many sources, 


Will a library institute be held in our part 
of the country? 


Plans for the A.L.A. series of institutes 
include twenty regional institutes and 
many local institutes in individual states. 
Although the final selection has not been 
made, the regional centers will be dis- 
tributed geographically to reach the rep- 
resentatives of libraries and _ library 
organizations in as many states as possible. 
Each regional institute will serve as a 
demonstration for local institutes and it is 
hoped will lead to the organization of 
many institutes within the reach of all 
librarians and trustees in the area. 


Why is attendance at the National Insti- 
tute limited? 

To keep the total attendance down to 
discussion group size, to reduce travel, 
and to assure fair geographical representa- 
tion. Invitations have been sent to mem- 
bers of the A.L.A. Council, potential 
sponsors of regional and local institutes, 
A.L.A. committees and boards whose work 
is in the field of the institutes, and the 
presidents and secretaries of A.L.A. divi- 
sions which will hold business meetings in 
Chicago in January. For a fuller state- 
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ment regarding the libraries and library 
organizations which will be represented at 
the National Institute, see pages 15-16. 


W hat war lists is the A.L.A. planning to 
issue? 


Booklist supplements scheduled for 
the near future are: “Racial Problems 
throughout the World,” compiled by Alain 
Locke; ‘‘Physical Fitness,” compiled by a 
committee representing the American 
Physical Education Association and the 
A.L.A.; and “The Geography of World 
War II.” Lists on intercultural under- 
standing, for children and for young 
people, have been in preparation for some 
time but have been delayed. 


W hat is the Army’s adult education pro- 
gram? 


For continuing education while in the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine 
Corps, the War Department has organized 
an Army Institute with headquarters at 
Madison, Wis. Enlisted men who have 
been in active service for four ‘months or 
The courses have been 
selected by the Army as those which may 
add to the military efficiency and chances 


more may enroll. 


for promotion of the men in the armed 
services. The plan includes (1) courses 
taken through the Army Institute at a cost 
of two dollars for each course and (2) cor- 
respondence courses under the university 
or college extension plan for which the 
government will pay half, up to twenty 
dollars. In 


some instances the courses 


(Continued on page 25) 
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O.W.1.’s War Film Program 


HE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 

through the Office of War Informa- 
tion, Bureau of Motion Pictures, is en- 
gaged in a vigorous program of war 
information film production. A dozen or 
more of these films in 16mm. have been 
released in the past four months and about 
one new picture a week is to be pro- 
duced. Further information about this 
program is given in Film News (Amer- 
ican Film Center), especially the October, 
November, and December issues. The 
Bureau of Motion Pictures has asked the 
A.L.A. what libraries can do to assist in 


this program. The following statement 
is the answer to that request. 

Libraries are in a more strategic posi- 
tion than any other community agency 
to promote effective use of war films by 
adult groups. “The Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee would like to hear about current 
war film activities and services of all types 
of libraries and the problems which they 
present. Will you please send such in- 
formation to the committee chairman, 
Mary U. Rothrock, Specialist in Library 
Service, “Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville. 


What Libraries Can Do to Help Promote the War Film 
Program of the Office of War Information 


Prepared for the Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures by the A.L.A. Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee. 


1. Libraries can function as points of con- 
tact between distributors and audiences of 
adults and out of school youth at the local 
community level. 
a. They maintain directories of com- 
munity groups and classes with up-to-date 
lists of program chairmen and officers. 
b. Through their reference and program- 
planning activities for individuals and or- 
ganizations, they have frequent contacts 
with leaders of adult groups which they 
can use for war film promotion. 
c. They have rooms which can be used 
for club and other group meetings where 
films may be shown. 
2. Libraries, in cooperation with distribu- 
can provide advance screenings of 
O.W.1. films for program chairmen and 
other representatives of local community 
groups. 


3. Libraries 


tors, 


an help increase the use of 
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prints in local communities by contacting 
interested groups and seeing that full sched- 
ules of local showings are arranged. 

4. Upon their own initiative or in coopera- 
tion with local war film committees, libra- 
ries can obtain the use of locally owned 
projectors and can assist in arranging for 
the training of volunteer operators. 

5. Libraries can promote the effective utili- 
zation of war films at the local community 
level 


a. By relating printed and other library 
resources to film subjects 
b. By including war films in current pub- 
licity and on reading lists 
c. By stimulating the formation of dis- 
cussion groups and forums in connection 
with film showings 
d. By helping recruit and train local dis- 
cussion leaders. 
6. Library bookmobiles operating in rural 
areas Can carry projectors and war films 
into isolated communities far removed from 
present points of film service. 





——— 


A.L.A. Institutes on War and 
Postwar Issues 


HE A.L.A. Executive Boarp be- 

lieves that libraries and librarians 
can make a substantial contribution to the 
enlightenment of the American people 
about war and postwar problems and is- 
sues by helping to clarify issues and en- 
couraging reading and thinking about 
them. A series of institutes has therefore 
been proposed to help librarians and trus- 
tees to inform themselves about impor- 
tant issues and to assist them in evaluating 
books and other materials. Special funds 
have been obtained. The series will be ini- 
tiated by a national institute, next will 
come approximately twenty regional in- 
stitutes, and finally many local institutes 
in individual states. The series will be 
arranged under the sponsorship of the 
Committee on Libraries and the War and 
the Board on International Relations. 

National Institute. In October the 
Executive Board agreed that because of 
transportation problems the Midwinter 
Conference should be reduced to meet- 
ings of the Executive Board and Council 
which would be necessary at that time 
The national 
institute was then scheduled to take ad- 
vantage of the presence of the A.L.A. 
Council and Executive Board in Chicago. 
It will be held at the Drake Hotel, Janu- 
ary 30-31. 

Under the leadership of an expert dis- 
cussion leader this institute will serve as 
a demonstration for others in the series. 
Four sessions will be held for discussion 


to discuss war activities. 
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of the following topics: “Ideas are weap- 
ons,” “What citizens must know and do 
to help win the war,” “Preparing for the 
postwar period,” and “What librarians 
can do.” Speakers who are experts in 
their fields will be invited to present im- 
portant issues and to discuss the literature 
librarians should be using in connection 
with them. 

The sessions will be so organized and 
conducted as to enable all who attend 
the institute to take an active part in the 
discussion. This will be primarily a 
discussion meeting, not a program of set 
speeches. 

By action of the Executive Board at- 
tendance at the national institute will be 
This 


made reluctantly to keep the total at- 


by invitation only. decision was 
tendance down to discussion group size, 
to reduce travel, and to assure fair geo- 
graphical representation. Regional and 
local institutes under A.L.A. auspices are 
planned to cover the United States later. 
Invitations have been sent on the advice 
of officers and appropriate boards and 
to all members of A.L.A. 
Council, to representatives of libraries, 
library schools, state and provincial li- 
school 


committees 


brary extension agencies, state 
library supervisors, state library associa- 
tions, regional library associations, and 
other groups which are potential spon- 
sors of regional or local institutes, to 


A.L.A. boards 
work is in the field of the institutes, to 


committees and whose 
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presidents and secretaries of A.L.A. di- 
visions which hold business meetings in 
Chicago, and to individual librarians who 
will be asked to organize regional insti- 
Members of A.L.A. boards and 
committees and officers of divisions attend- 
ing official meetings in Chicago and cer- 
tain professional members of the A.L.A. 
Headquarters staff will be invited to at- 
tend as observers, to the limit of the 
seating capacity of the balcony of the 
Drake Hotel ballroom. 


Regional and local institutes. 


tutes. 


The 
plan calls for twenty regional institutes 
to be held as soon as possible after the 
national institute. Following them it is 
hoped that hundreds of local institutes 
within the reach 
trustees will be organized by persons who 


of all librarians and 
have attended the institutes in regional 
centers. 


Schedule of Meetings 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE will be 
held Saturday afternoon and evening and 


The 


Sunday morning and afternoon. 


Council will hold one business session, 
Monday morning. The Executive Board 
will meet Saturday morning and Monday 
afternoon. All other meetings will be 
scheduled for Saturday morning, Sunday 


evening, or Monday afternoon. 


Reservations 


IT IS URGED that immediate reservation 
and hotel 
rooms be made by those planning to 
attend. Headquarters for the meetings 
will be the Drake Hotel on North Michi- 
gan Avenue and Walton Place. Rates at 
the Drake are: single rooms with bath, 
$3.50 and up; double rooms with bath, 
$6 and up. 

Other hotels in the neighborhood at 


of railroad transportation 


which reservations may be made are the 
Allerton, Knickerbocker, Maryland, and 
The Lawson Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. are also a short distance 
from the Drake. 

If more information is desired, write to 
Eleanor Burke, A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Pearson hotels. 


Victory is essential. Beyond victory lies at least the hope that this may not occur again. 
But the hope can be realized only if a settlement is based upon realities—the realities of 


geography and power—as well as upon democratic ideals. 
—Epwarp Meap Ear -Le, in the introduction to 
Mackinder’s Democratic Ideals and Reality 
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What They’re Doing 


This report on the war-related activities of a number of Middle Western 
libraries was prepared by three members of the Headquarters staff 
after visits to the libraries mentioned. 


FoRUMS AND Discussion MEETINGS 


The Better Films Council in coopera- 
tion with the Sheboygan Public Library 
will soon begin a series of film showings 
in the library on war-related subjects fol- 
lowed by discussion meetings. The rec- 
reation department of the city is providing 
the projector, and the library is preparing 
reading lists for distribution 
meeting. 

The Sheboygan Town Hall Club, com- 
posed holds regular 
weekly discussion meetings in connection 
with the Town Hall Meetings of the Air. 
The library has been working with this 
group for several months and prepares 
materials in addition to those recom- 
mended by the Town Hall programs for 
the discussion leader and other members 
of the group. 


at each 


of business men, 


At the present time four Sheboygan 
women’s groups are studying the social 
and economic problems of the postwar 
world. 
gram committee for two of the organiza- 
tions and participates in the 
planning of two more, thus making the 
library known in the town as headquarters 
for information on the postwar world. 

In Racine interest in current problems 
is evidenced by the numerous requests for 
suggestions for speakers, book lists, etc., 
from various groups and organizations. 


The librarian serves on the pro- 


actively 
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One civic club has devoted the year’s study 
to the Latin American countries. A joint 
project sponsored by all women’s organiza- 
tions in Racine is a series of meetings on 
postwar problems, discussing the social, 
economic, and religious phases. ‘The li- 
brary is cooperating by providing a mim- 
eographed bibliography on the postwar 
world and by supplying additional reading 
lists on the particular topic discussed each 
week, 

The education department of the Peoria 
Public Library works actively with parents 
and teachers and this year has had a tre- 
mendously increased demand for books and 
suggestions for club programs on problems 
of delinquency and the effect of war on 
children. Study clubs in Peoria have been 
interested in material for the better un- 
derstanding of our allies, and the library 
has issued two book lists to suggest appro- 
priate reading. 

For a number of years Peoria has sup- 
ported a public forum, and this year 
neighborhood forums are being organized 
as follow-ups of the general meeting. The 
library is preparing book lists to be used 
with the local groups. One forum will be 
held soon on postwar problems. ‘The 
leaders for these neighborhood forums are 
of course drawn from the community, and 
the branch library in the area has been 
working actively both in suggesting possi- 
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ble leaders and in securing materials for 
them to use in preparation for their 
participation. 

An interesting new project at Wauke- 
gan, IIl., is the preparation of lists of books 
for nursery schools that are soon to be 
established to take care of the children of 
women war workers. ‘The library will 
also provide books for the nursery schools 
as far as it is able. 

In a five months’ period the Waukegan 
library has planned thirty-seven programs 
for various study groups in the community. 
Pertinent books and pamphlets are sent 
from the library’s collection for each 
meeting. 

In addition to planning programs and 
preparing reading lists, the librarian aver- 
ages four talks a week to local groups. 
These talks usually take the form of a 
survey of books in a field related to the 
program of the group. In almost every 
instance the emphasis is placed on war 
issues Or postwar problems. Interest runs 
very high on these topics as a result of 
the talks and the discussions following, as 
indicated by use of library books on the 
subjects discussed. Frequently persons 
who have been present at these meetings 
come into the library for further discus- 
sion of these books with the librarian. In 
discussing books an effort is always made 
to mention good old books on the subject 
along with the new. The librarian is a 
member of the local O.C.D. volunteer 
speakers’ bureau and has addressed groups 
on such subjects as taxes and salvage. 

Two state-wide groups with headquar- 
ters in Indianapolis are promoting interest 
in postwar planning through study groups 
and reading programs. While the library 
is not working actively with the local 
chapters, the head of the circulation de- 
partment of the Indianapolis Public Li- 


brary reports some demand based on the 
book lists issued by the Indianapolis Coun- 
cil of Churchwomen. ‘The library is 
buying all books on the war and the post- 
war world to prepare for an anticipated 
demand. 


BATTLE OF PRODUCTION 


Active cooperation with labor, industry, 
and vocational and upgrading classes is at 
present one of the predominant demands 
on library service. 

At Sheboygan, Wis., the 


with a director from the university exten- 


librarian, 


sion division, has been serving on the board 
of the labor unions’ forum programs, an 
activity which has involved not only the 
preparation of book lists but also participa- 
tion in discussions of current production 
problems; of books indicating labor condi- 
tions in various sections of the United 
States, in Latin American countries, in 
European countries before the outbreak 
of the present hostilities, and in England; 
The 


labor unions have recommended technical 


and of the effect of the war on labor. 


books for purchase and have supplied the 
library with book lists sent out by the 
C.1.O. and A.F. of L. They have wel- 
comed the librarian as a speaker on union 
radio broadcasts. 

The Wis., 
concentrating its efforts on supplying ma- 
terials to industry and labor that will 
contribute directly to the prosecution of 
the war effort. The C.I.O., A.F. of L., 
and United States Employment Office 
have provided bulletin board space for 
library lists and other publicity material 
in their joint reception room. Collections 
of technical 


Racine, library is also 


and recreational materials 
have been placed in a number of factories. 
In several factories management has felt 


that the service is so valuable that the 
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nurse on duty has been assigned the duties 
of librarian during the rest periods. She 
relies on the library to fill special requests. 

In Peoria, Ill., arrangements have been 
made to serve the nonresident employees 
of the Caterpillar and LeTourneau com- 
panies, both at the public library and at 
the plants. 
to the men and in cooperation with the 


Special cards have been issued 


training directors, a weekly bulletin of 
technical books and new books of general 
interest is sent to the plants. The Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company happens to be 
located outside the county and Earl W. 
Browning, the librarian, is hopeful that 
this may lead to regional development for 
library facilities. 

The located on the 
ground floor, containing popular and tech- 
nical materials, both circulating and ref- 


business room 


erence, is one of the busiest departments 
in the library. 

Active cooperation has been maintained 
since the establishment of the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratories, a gov- 
ernment project recently developed in the 
Peoria area. Between 200 and 250 chem- 
ists are on the staff of the research labora- 
tories and the library has served in an ad- 
visory capacity by helping them to establish 
their own library, by securing books on 
interlibrary loan, and by answering numer- 
ous war-related reference questions. 

The Racine Public Library, in co- 
operation with the director and staff of 
vocational schools, has prepared a master 
list of all the pertinent materials available 
in the library. From the list the director 
and instructors check the titles most useful 
to their The library then 
mimeographs lists for distribution to vari- 
ous classes by the instructors. 


enrollees. 


From time 
to time the director and instructors make 
recommendations for purchase by the li- 


brary of certain technical books, pamphlets, 
and other materials. 

Calls on library service at Indianapolis 
are still predominantly technical and fac- 
tual and library efforts are concentrated 
on meeting them satisfactorily. In order 
to promote efficient service, the librarian 
has appointed the former readers’ adviser 
defense coordinator. She has responsibility 
for over-all coordination of book needs 
on defense, regardless of the department 
or unit through which these needs are met ; 
brings together loose ends of book selec- 
tion in the defense field ; and insures clear- 
ing between branches and departments of 
information about book resources and 
activities. Service to industrial plants is 
directly under her supervision. Stations 
have been established in factories and are 
staffed one day a week by a professional 
staff member. 

The staff reports that demand for tech- 
nical material remains steady. ‘There is 
little change in the type of book called for, 
although the pressure of demand from 
factory workers is slackening somewhat as 
the training-within-industry program gets 
under way. Women workers are much 
more in evidence than before, and calls 
from prospective air-force trainees are re- 
placing those from factory workers. 

In Logansport, Ind., an industrial plant 
which was considering the establishment 
of its own library decided instead to give 
five hundred dollars to the public library 
for the purchase of a technical collection. 
The plant intends to maintain the collec- 
tion by an additional gift in the near 
future and whatever funds are needed 
subsequently for upkeep. 


CIVILIAN PARTICIPATION ACTIVITIES 
The Peoria Advertising Club, the civil- 


ian defense council, and the library have 
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worked together to promote civilian de- 
fense activities. The library has prepared 
lists, helped in the distribution of them, 
and provided bulletin board facilities. 

The Peoria Red Cross, the Keep Well 
Committee, a recently organized group 
composed of physicians from the area, and 
the library have worked jointly to pro- 
mote better health conditions. The library 
prepared and issued a list of books, pamph- 
lets, articles, and charts available on 
health, diet, home nursing, and related sub- 
jects, which the committee, the Red Cross, 
and the library have given wide distribu- 
tion. The branch libraries of Peoria have 
acted as centers of nutrition and consumer 
information for groups and classes. 

The Racine Public Library in coopera- 
tion with the local O.C.D. will sponsor 
consumer and nutrition information serv- 
ice at the library. The O.C.D. will pro- 
vide a booth, posters, charts, and other 
free materials; the library will provide 
reading lists on related subjects; and vol- 
unteer workers will man the booth, supply 
information, and distribute the materials. 
Government publications are increasingly 
popular, and the library stimulates in- 
terest by a constantly changing display 
near the charging desk. 


War AFFECTED AREAS 


The Merrimac project in Sauk County, 
Wis., has resulted in greatly increased 
population in Prairie du Sac, Merrimac, 
Sauk City, Baraboo, and other nearby 
towns. Employment there has brought 
a number of trailer camps and one large 
government-built housing project near the 
ordnance plant. Under the sponsorship 
of the Traveling Library Department, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, the 
W.P.A. bookmobile with driver-librarian 
has been taking books and services to the 


area. Plans are under way now for the 
establishment of traveling library stations 
to serve book needs between bookmobile 
calls. 

While Peoria does not maintain book- 
mobile service, nevertheless provisions have 
been made to supply nonresidents engaged 
in war industries in the area with books 
and service. Collections of technical and 
recreational books are made available to 
war workers and special identification 
cards are issued to permit them to use the 
Peoria Public Library and its branches. 

Because of gas rationing, residents in a 
Racine community located some distance 
from the main library or any of its 
branches have petitioned for a_ branch 
library. Plans are being made to provide 
this group with book service. 

One of the principal wartime activities 
of the Waukegan Public Library at pres- 
ent is its reference service to U.S. Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes, IIl., sup- 
plementing the services provided by the 
station’s own library. Many questions on 
scientific and technical subjects and public 
relations are answered by the library. 
Back files of the library’s magazines are 
made available to the Naval station. 
Service is given both by phone and by 
messenger. 

The library also provides free service 
to sailors stationed at Great Lakes, to 
Navy wives, and to government workers. 
It serves in an advisory capacity to local 
U.S.O. libraries and frequently arranges 


book talks at the U.S.O. clubs. 


OTHER CHANGES RESULTING 
FROM War ACTIVITIES 


Restricted travel has increased interest 
in classical music in Racine. The library 
purchased about one hundred recordings 
and they were all borrowed in the first 
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week. If possible, the investment in rec- 
ords will be doubled. 

Pictures and records of men and women 
in the armed forces are being collected 
for the local archives by the Racine chap- 
ter of the American Legion, the library, 
the historical society, and the draft board. 
The state library is doing the same service 
for the state of Indiana in cooperation 
with other state agencies. 

The recently organized Peoria Council 
of Social Agencies has issued a list of 
holdings of member agencies to facilitate 
use of materials. A library staff mem- 
ber supervised the compilation, which is 
on file at the library as well as at the 
Council’s office. It will be kept up to 
date on a quarterly basis and has already 
proved valuable to the library as a book 
selection guide. 

Because of the pressure of increased 
demand for technical books and factual 
data on the war, ways and means of re- 
lieving the professional staff from routine 
duties are being considered at the Indian- 
apolis Public Library. 
professional and subprofessional activities 


An analysis of 


in all staff positions has just been com- 
pleted and will serve as a preliminary to 
streamlining techniques. Reorganization 
of staff to meet the personnel shortage 
will be based on its findings. The staff 
member who conducted the survey esti- 
mated that at present the average amount 
of nonprofessional work done by profes- 
sionals is 50.5 per cent. The librarian 
hopes it may be possible to initiate an 
“jtinerant preacher” system of clerical 
workers who will travel from branch to 
branch and department to department, 
taking over many of the mechanical jobs 
now done by professional staff members. 
Thus trained librarians now on the staff 
can be used to fill vacancies caused by 


wartime conditions. Luther L. Dicker- 
son, the librarian, does not anticipate any 
difficulty in filling clerical positions be- 
cause the families of many Indianapolis 
high school graduates object to their em- 
ployment in defense plants. He believes 
he can count on a reserve of fifteen or 
twenty good candidates. 


STATE Liprary War ACTIVITIES 


The Indiana State Library reports an 
over-all increase in requests for books 
from libraries in the state and is consider- 
ing generous duplication of war-related 
books in order to stimulate demand. Plans 
are being formulated for a concentrated 
campaign to urge libraries to promote 
thinking and reading about the issues in- 
volved in the war. The librarian believes 
that it is the state library’s responsibility 
to coordinate and encourage this type of 
library service on a_ state-wide scale. 
Working through and with organized 
groups will be a definite part of the pro- 
gram, but according to Harold F. Brig- 
ham, librarian, “if libraries wait until 
they can organize groups, they will lose 
the immediate opportunity to work with 
individuals.” In this connection the state 
library has the important responsibility of 
guiding book selection in small libraries 
which ask for buying lists on war-related 
topics. 

The traveling libraries note a growing 
movement, organized by ministers, to in- 
terest young people in books. In collec- 
tions organized for these groups, books 
about heroes and countries at war are 
popular but books on “ideas” and postwar 
planning are not. If these topics have 
become the subject of club study pro- 
grams, the consequent interest has not been 
reflected in demands on the traveling 
libraries. 
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Sources of Free and Inexpensive 


War Materials 


, \HE BUSY LIBRARIAN will find helpful this compilation of sources of materials on 
war and postwar problems, including pamphlets, free and inexpensive maps, 


films, recording, packets, study outlines, and program aids. 


The list does not aim 


to be comprehensive but rather suggests sources of publications to aid the librarian in 
selecting materials other than books needed to assist in preparing exhibits, talks by 


local speakers, student papers and assignments, club programs, and other war-related 


community activities. 


It was prepared by the following Headquarters staff members: 


Mildred L. Batchelder, Harriette L. Greene, and Kathryn P. Mier. 


Pamphlets 


Adult Study Guide, a Pamphlet Research 
Service for the Adult Reader. Bacon and 
Wieck, Inc., Northport, N.Y. Published 
six times a year, $1. 

An annotated list of 7 selected with adult 
study groups in mind. The publisher acts as a 
clearing house for pamphlets and paper-bound books 


of all publishers. Write for informatien about spe- 
cial services to libraries. 


A.L.A. Bulletin, vol. 36, no. 11, Oct. 1, 
1942. “Let’s Inform Ourselves” compiled 
by Alice M. Farquhar. Inside front and 
back covers. 


A selected list of pamphlets on war and postwar 
issues prepared especially for librarians by the chair- 
man of the Adult Education Board. 


Booklist; A Guide to Current Books. 
Twice monthly except August and Septem- 
ber, A.L.A., Chicago, $3 a year. 

A selected list of ‘“‘Free and Inexpensive Materials” 
and a selected list of ‘United States Government 


Documents” are published at irregular intervals 
throughout the year. 





U.S. Government Publications and the 
W ar compiled by C. H. Melinat. 
A selected and annotated list of popular government 


documents published since Pearl Harbor, issued as a 
supplement to the December 15 Booklist. 





“War Pamphlet Sources” compiled by 
Elizabeth S. Kenyon. 
A descriptive list of nongovernmental agencies pub- 


lishing pamphlets on war and postwar subjects. 
Booklist, Dec. 1, 1942. 


Education for Victory. Official biweekly 
of the U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. $1 a year. 

Publishes regularly in a section, “United States 
Government Announces,” a selected list of new 
government puDlications, 

Information Service. Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York City. Published 
weekly except during July and August. $2 
a year. 

One of the September issues (vol. 21, no, 28), en- 
titled ‘“‘Selected Pamphlets,” lists with brief anno- 


tations recent and forthcoming pamphlets. Single 
issue, roc, 


Library Journal. Semimonthly. R. R. 
Bowker Co. $5 a year. 

An annotated list appears in each issue under the 
heading ‘Printed Material Available: A Variety of 
Booklets, Pamphlets, Posters Available Free or for 
a Small Charge.” 


Pamphleteer Monthly; 4 Guide to Current 
and Worthwhile Pamphlets. Pamphlet Dis- 
tributing Co., 313 W. 35th St., New York 
City. Monthly, $2 a year. 

An annotated monthly list of pamphlets and some 
government documents arranged by subject. Sub 
scribers to the service may order pamphlets at a 
10 per cent discount. 

Selected List of Wartime Pamphlets, nos. 
1, 2, and 3. Director of Public Information, 
Ottawa. 


The first three of a series of “Public Information” 


ee 
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pam phlet literature. The lists 
are arranged by subject, title, and series. 


Vertical File Service. H. W. Wilson Co. 
Monthly, sold on service basis. Write for 
rate. 


A current selected and annotated list of pamphlets, 
maps, and other free and inexpensive materials. The 
list is arranged by subject and with a title index 
and is cumulated annually. 


listings of warti: 1€ 


it ‘ar 


Subscription Books Bulletin, vol. 
January 1942, A.L.A., $2 a year. 


13, no. I, 


Contains a brief discussion of atlases and maps, 
describing some inexpensive sources of war maps. 


Vertical File Service lists maps as well as 
pamphlets and other inexpensive materials 
(for complete entry see “Pamphlets’’). 


Newspapers 


Newspapers offer one of the most obvious ephemeral 
sources. The daily and Sunday editions of news- 
papers, especially from metropolitan areas, make 
timely display materials. For example, the best of the 
maps from the daily editions of the Chicago Daily 
News have been issued in an “All Fronts Map” for 
toc. The Chicago Sun issued an “Invasion Atlas” at 
7c per copy, and the Chicago Tribune has published 
in the daily and Sunday papers about 75 war maps, 
20 of which are still available at the Tribune Office, 
1 S. Dearborn, Chicago, 10c each. The New York 
Times recen tly reprinted some of its most striking war 
maps in atlas form, which is available for 1oc. 


Periodicals 


Periodicals such as National ee Asia, II- 
lustrated London News, Time, Sphere, Life, and 
Newsweek offer another obvious source. Time re- 
cently reprinted 18 maps as “‘An Atlas of the War,” 
paper cover, roc. Other sources of ephemeral supply 
are oil companies, such as the Pure Oil map for 
roc, 


Buying Guides 


Buying guides on special subjects appear in various 
publications. One of special interest to librarians 
wanting to build a consumers’ library appears in 
Wilson Library Bulletin, November 1942, entitled 
“Suggestive Titles for an Inexpensive Consumers’ 
Library.” In addition to free and inexpensive books 
and pamphlets, the compiler, Agnes O. Hanson, lists 
organizations which supply a constant source for ma- 
terials presenting a fresh viewpoint on the subject. 


Ma p f 


Newsmap Magazine, a monthly publica- 
tion, current maps supplemented by some 
text in journalistic style, is available through 
Geographical Publishing Co., 621 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, $6. 


News Map of the Week, a weekly publica- 
tion. News Map of the Week, Inc., 1512 
Orleans Ave., Chicago. $28 a year. 


Large up-to-date maps of the world featuring in 
print outstanding news events of the week. 


Hammond’s New Combination Self-Revis- 
ing World Atlas and Gazetteer. Includes 
separate world war map, 44 X 32, suitable 
for wall use. Garden City Publishing Co., 
Garden City, N.Y. $1. 


One of a number of current maps published by 
Hammond. Other atlas publishing houses are is- 
suing from time to time up-to-date war maps at in- 
expensive prices. 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
iE ted 


Publishes a catalog of inexpensive map publications. 


Packets 


Information Exchange on Education and 
the War, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Loan packets of selected materials on many subjects, 
such as inter-American friendship and understanding, 
women’s role in wartime, and postwar planning, may 
be borrowed by schools, libraries, civic organizations, 
and individuals. Packets should be ordered by 
packet code number and title. Write to the Infor- 
mation Exchange for a list of packets. 


American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D.C. 
Two packets of pamphlet materi: als on Latin 


America and the Far East, prepared in cooperation 
with the Foreign Policy Association and the Insti- 


tute of Pacific Relations, are available for $1.50 each. 
Study guides for teachers are included. Separately 
at 10c each. 


Federal Radio Education Committee, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Three kits are available for loan: “How to Use 
Transcriptions in the Schools;” “A War Policy for 
American Schools;” and “We Hold These Truths.” 
Transcriptions and reading material are included. 
A limited number are for sale at $6, 


Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St., 
New York City. 


Discussion packets based on Headline Books de- 
signed to help club leaders organize discussion of 
world events are available at 25c each. Packets in- 
clude discussion outlines, » programs suggestions, reading 
lists, and proposals for additional projects, 
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War Information Centers 


Some of the state university and college library war 
information centers, such as the University of North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania State College, University of 
New Mexico, make up packets of current materials 
for loan to libraries, groups, and individuals in the 
state. Iowa State College Library and many others 
compile lists of selected readings and loan books on 
requested subjects as well as answer specific ques- 
tions. 


Victory Publications Clearing House 


A Victory Publications Clearing House, Albany, 
Y., has been organized under the sponsorship of 


Study Outlines, 


Women’s Clubs 


The study guides and program outlines prepared by 
such organizations as the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs (1734 N St., Washington, D.C.) and 
the American Association of U niversity Women (1634 
I St., Washington, D.C.) are useful to libraries. The 
latter issues study kits priced at 35c to $1 as well as 
study guides. 


Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan 


American Union, Washington, D.C. 


The office of the counselor assists clubs in organiz 
ing study programs on Latin America and lends 
them printed matter and films for such programs. 
The division maintains a special collection of books 


state educational and civic 
director of the Division of 
Library Extension, State Education Department, as 
chaemte. Pamphlets and discussion kits prepared 
by the Section for Citizen Morale, Office of Civilian 
Mobilization, New York State War Council, are 
available at small cost. 


organizations with the 
Adult Education and 


W orld Citizens Association, Chicago Group, 
Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 84-86 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 


A series of surveys on postwar problems has been 
prepared for the use of discussion groups. Kits are 
available at 25c each to residents of five Midwestern 
states, 4oc each outside this area. 


Program A ids 


for loan to schools, libraries, educators, and editors 
of school texts. cores 
Pamphlet series, periodicals, reports, and _bibliogra- 


phies are published by the Pan American Union. 


Government Agencies 


Several of the government agencies have education 
divisions which provide study outlines and suggested 
programs as well as pamphlets and display materials. 
Among these are the adviser for civic projects, Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D.C.; Consumer Divi- 
sion, Office of Price Administration, Washington, 
D.C.; the Nutrition Division of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, Federal Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington. D.C.; Consumer’s Counsel 
Division, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


D.C 


Films 


Educational Film Catalog compiled by 
Dorothy E. Cook and Eva Rahbek-Smith. 
H. W. Wilson Co. $5. Supplemented quar- 
terly. New edition announced for January 
1943. 

Selected annotated list of nontheatrical films. Gives 
full information about renting and purchase. Recent 


supplements include many films, Canadian, English, 
and American, for bot children and adults on 
World War II, on background of the war, and on 
such defense subjects as nutrition, health, first aid, 
job training, etc. 


Health Films. American Film Center, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, October 
1942. 25¢. 


Descriptive list of 219 motion pictures of value in 
teaching health. Limited to films chiefly for lay 
audiences. Includes many films, both English and 
American, which can be used for civilian defense 
and war groups. Examples: first aid, housing, 
nursery schools, care of babies, nutrition, nursing, 
public health, etc. 


List of U.S. 


reau of 


War Information Films. Bu- 
Office of War 


Motion Pictures. 


Information. Washington, D.C., Novem- 


ber 1942. 


Lists war films produced for government agencies on 
the armed forces, civilian defense training, indus- 
trial training, informational films on agriculture, 
conservation, Latin America, youth, health, war 
production, etc. Describes films and indicates sources 
from which they may be obtained. 


1000 and One: 


The Blue Book of Non- 
Theatrical Films. 18th annual ed. Educa- 
tional Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake St., Chicago. 
75c. (To Educational Screen subscribers, 
25c.) 

“War Program and Civilian Defense,” pages 82-88, 
lists more than 300 films under the following sub- 
jects: armed forces, aviation training, battle fronts, 
civilian defense, conservation, first aid and rescue 
work, life in wartime, social services, women in 


war, wartime production, industrial training, indus- 
trial health and welfare, other United Nations war 


effort, World War I, antiwar and peace. Also war- 
related films included in section on “Geography,” 
pages 19-75, and “History and Current Events, 


pages 40-43. The list gives sources from which 
films may be rented or purchased with general terms 
for each distributor but without exact cost for each 
film rental or purchase. Occasional very brief note. 


The Other Americas through Films and 
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American Council on Education, 
1942. 


Lists 47 films on ihe other American nations. Gives 
full description, age levels at which films will be 
appreciated, sources from which they may be rented 
or borrowed. 


Records. 
Washington, D.C., 


16mm. Films, 1941-42. National Film 


Board of Canada, Ottawa, 1942. 

Catalog of the agency which coordinates all govern- 
ment film activities in Canada. A section on “‘War 
Films” includes 28 Canadian and British films. 
Many of these are available in the U.S. through the 
film-lending libraries. 


Magazines: Film News (American Film 
Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Monthly, $1 a year) and Educational 


bo 


Screen (64 E. Lake St., Chicago. Monthly 
except July and August, $2 a year) carry 
information about the new nontheatrical 
films. War and Films is issued weekly by 
Inter-Allied Information Center (610 Fifth 
Ave., New York City). 


State and Regional Film Library Catalogs 


Catalogs from the university extension and commer- 
cial film libraries in any area should be available in 
public, school, and college libraries. Current cata- 
logs feature war films. The list of war films noted 
above gives agencies which distribute war films. 
Catalogs from the agencies in the state and region 
make a good beginning for a collection of film re- 
sources of the area. hese must be supplemented 
by lists of war films in visual education departments 
in school systems, in museums, and in other local 
agencies. 


R ecordings 


Recordings for School Use; 
Appraisals, 1942 compiled by G. Robert 
Miles. World Book Co., 333 Park 
Hill Ave., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., 1942 
(Radio in Education series) 


A Catalog of 


Prepared in collaboration with the Recordings Division 
of the American Council on Education. Gives full de- 
scription of recordings and appraisal of uses with 
various types of groups. An important list. 


Script and Transcription Exchange, Federal 
Radio Education Committee, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 


Recordings of radio programs done by various gov- 
ernment agencies can be purchased or borrowed 
from the exchange. Now available are such series 
as Freedom’s People, This Is History, and the 
Treasury Star Parade. Complete lists of recordings 
available are sent on request. 





What’s Happening? 
(Continued from page 13) 


taken through the university and college 
extension services may be used by the men 
as credits for diplomas or degrees. ‘They 
include those on the high school and col- 
lege level as well as courses in English 
for men of foreign birth or parentage. 
The Army Institute offers courses in Eng- 
lish, social studies, 
business, 


mathematics, science, 
subjects, electrical 
subjects, and civil and architectural sub- 


jects. 


mechanical 


The correspondence courses offered 
by the seventy-six cooperating universities 


and colleges include almost any of those 


ordinarily presented in a college or univer- 
sity curriculum. 

Copies of the Catalog of the Army In- 
stitute may be secured from the Army 
Institute, Madison, Wis. 


We read of staggered hours in large cities. 
W hat is the schedule at A.L.A. Head- 


quarters? 


According to a request from the Office 
of Defense Transportation, effective De- 
cember 1, A.L.A. Headquarters hours are 
8:30 to 4:30 on weekdays and 8:30 to 
12:00 on Saturdays. This change has 
been made by a great many offices and 
businesses in the Loop and Near North 
Side districts of Chicago. 














1943 V.B.C. Plans 


To THE LIBRARIAN: 

The 1943 Victory Book Campaign is on its 
way to your town and to your library. Our 
armed forces have expanded so rapidly, it is 
essential that you and your staff renew your 
activity in order to provide books for the 
men in the services. A new drive, planned by 
the Board of Directors of the Victory Book 
Campaign, opens Jan. 5, 1943, and will con- 
tinue until March 5. Everyone is asked to 
help: those who helped so materially in 1942 
and those who were not aware of the earlier 
campaign. 

Librarians served valiantly in 1942, han- 
dling the local organization of the campaign, 
publicity, and the sorting and distribution of 
books. For the new campaign, a separate 
promotion staff will carry out an extensive 
plan of strategy designed by a Campaign 
Committee appointed by the Victory Book 
Campaign Board. In addition to the usual 
press and radio releases, numerous social, 
industrial, welfare, and other national or- 
ganizations have been asked to send to all 
their members action programs related spe- 
cifically to the activities of the groups: local 
women’s clubs were asked to have V.B.C. 
luncheons, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts to 
help in collecting books, etc. The promotion 
staff hopes to stimulate every member of 
every community. 

As a result of this intensive program, there 
will be projected into your community many 
publicity techniques which will create not only 
enthusiasm but also possible crosscurrents of 
action. In order to coordinate the activities 
of your town, you, together with the local 
leaders of the U.S.O. and Red Cross, co- 
sponsors with the A.L.A. of the V.B.C., 
should be prepared to assume Jeadership— 
to make sure that good books bch the men 
in the services. 

The immediate concern of each librarian 
is to set up the machinery for handling books 
in quantity. You and your staff know which 


methods were successful in the last cam- 


Did you have enough space for sort- 
It might be well to 
arrange for a rent-free empty store near the 
library building to take care of the problem. 
Encourage staff 
members to volunteer definite periods of time 
to assist in handling and packing. ‘The cam- 
paign committee, through its broad program, 
hopes to enlist local transportation facilities; 
however, in order to transport books to sort- 


paign. 
ing and storing books? 


Did you have enough help? 


centers and warehouses, it would be ad- 
visable to appeal locally to truckers, civilian 


ing 


defense motor corps, and individuals owning 
station wagons or Cars. 

Posters will not play the prominent role 
they did in the last campaign. The promo- 
tion staff has devised other methods to take 
their place. They may be available later, 
in limited quantities, but only for localities 
where the national publicity apparently has 
not reached. 

The new printed manual outlines the ma- 
chinery for sorting and distribution. It con- 
tains directions expressly designed to assist 
you and incorporates the many excellent sug- 
gestions for improvement which you were 
good enough to send us. 

We ask that the book sorting be ruthless. 
Let’s not have our men complain that “We're 
getting a lot of sentimental novels by early 
Victorian ladies.” Ship only books in good 
condition; trucks and freight cars are needed 
for vital materials. 

We do not anticipate an easy task. Help 
of volunteers will be harder to get; cartons 
and twine may be limited; rationing and 
priorities will complicate the transportation 
problem. 

The librarians in the country should know 
which books men like. Let’s make sure that 
the men in the services are supplied with 
books they will find enjoyable and useful. 


JouHn M. Connor, Director 
HELEN E. WESSELS, Assistant Direc- 


tor in Charge of Distribution 


—— 





LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Council on Books in Wartime 


Tue A.L.A. and individual librarians 
are cooperating with the Council on Books 
in Wartime, Inc., 347 Fifth Ave., New 
York City (W. W. Norton, chairman; 
Janet Lumb, executive secretary ). 

Franklin F. Hopper is one of the direc- 
tors. The Library Committee is made up 
of Jennie M. Flexner, chairman, Flora B. 
Ludington, Ruth Savord, Meredith Wood, 
Marion Dodd, and Franklin F. Hopper, 
ex oficio. Eleanor M. Witmer as a mem- 
ber of the Information Committee will 


keep the A.L.A. 


formed 


and the profession in- 
Carl H. 
Milam spoke at a council meeting in New 
York on Pearl Harbor Day. 

A number of lists have already been 
compiled by the Library Committee and 
distributed free of charge in the form of 
mimeographed releases, on Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands, North Africa, the South 
Pacific Islands, and others. 


of council activities. 


Some libraries 
as well as bookstores, critics, columnists, 
and trade papers are already on the mailing 
list for these. A longer list on China has 
been issued and sells at five cents a copy 
after free distribution to one thousand se- 
lected libraries. A list on Russia is to be 
available in January. 

The lists have been most carefully pre- 
pared and checked by experts. It is sug- 
gested that libraries that receive the China 
list display it, together with as many of 
the books as possible; also that booksellers 
be urged to do likewise. The introduction 


by Nathaniel Peffer merits special atten- 
tion in connection with his just published, 
highly praised book Basis for Peace in the 
Far East. 

Other committees are working on radio 
broadcasts, forums, and fairs, relating mo- 
tion pictures to books, and a drive to pro- 
mote “imperative” books. 

This continuing organization was set up 
for the duration on June 18 at a meeting 
of some sixty publishers, following two 
months of experimental activities. Its 
aims, according to Chairman Norton, are: 


To achieve the widest possible use of books 
contributing to the war effort of the United 
Peoples: by the use of books in the building 
and maintenance of the will to win; by the 
use of books to expose the true nature of 
the enemy; by the use of technical informa- 
tion in books on the training, the fighting, 
the production, and the home fronts; by the 
use of books to sustain morale through re- 
laxation and inspiration; by the use of books 
to clarify our war aims and the problems of 
the peace. 


War Scrap Materials 


Rose L. VorMELKER, head of the Busi- 
ness Information Department of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, has prepared a bulle- 
tin in connection with Cleveland’s War 
and Defense Information Center on 
“Scrap Materials for War Needs.” The 
bulletin is addressed to the individual and 
contains general information on the value 
of a great many types of scrap in the 
prosecution of the war. It also includes a 
three-page reading list of pamphlets, maga- 
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zine articles, and folders. 

Because of its value, the War Produc- 
tion Board is planning to duplicate and 
circulate copies among members of the 
salvage sections of the Conservation Divi- 
sion. 


Our Neighbor Republics 


THE Lisrary SERVICE Division of the, 


U.S. Office of Education in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs has issued a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet, “Arts, Crafts, and Cus- 
toms of Our Neighbor Republics: A 
Bibliography,” compiled by Emilie Sand- 
sten Lassalle and prepared under the direc- 
tion of Nora Beust, senior specialist in 
library materials of the Library Service 
Division. 

Requests for single copies should be sent 
to the Library Service Division, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Publicity Materials from Navy 
A source of publicity material appro- 
priate for library use is the Public Rela- 
tions Branch of the U.S. Navy. 
photographs, and films suitable for exhibit 


Posters, 


are available from the Public Relations 
Office in each Naval district. Addresses 


are: 


First Naval District, 150 Causeway St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Third Naval District, 90 Church St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Fourth Naval District, 1315 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fifth Naval District, Naval Operating Base, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Sixth Naval District, 
Charleston, S.C. 
Seventh Naval District, 1127 du Pont Bldg., 

Miami, Fla. 
Eighth Naval District, Federal Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 


106 Peoples Bldg., 


Ninth Naval District, U.S. Naval Training 
Station, Great Lakes, III. 
Eleventh Naval District, Headquarters, 
Eleventh District, San Diego, Calif. 
Twelfth Naval District, Federal Office 
Bldg., Civic Center, San Francisco, Calif. 
Thirteenth Naval District, Staff Head- 
quarters, Exchange Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
If the library can provide an audience of 
three or four hundred, a Navy representa- 
tive will accompany the film requested and 


When the 


audience is limited, films are lent free to 


speak on a related topic. 


agencies equipped to show them. 


Recruiting Nurses’ Aides 

THE New YorK Pus tic LIBRARY, in 
with the 
Council, is helping to recruit ten thousand 


cooperation Civilian Defense 
nurses’ aides through the simple device of 
inserting bookmarks in books borrowed by 
women. The bookmark carries a state- 
ment of the need for nurses’ aides and a 
short description of what they can do to 


help win the war. 
Faculty Discussion Groups 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Sec- 
ondary School Principals (1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C.) has issued 
a leaflet called 4 Program of Discussion 


of Wartime Issues in Secondary Educa- 


tion. Member principals have received 
copies. Single copies will be sent on 
request. 


High school librarians will wish to see 
the suggested program so that materials 
already available on the issues may be 
drawn to the «ttention of faculty members 
and in order to obtain whatever new ma- 
Lists of 
war films, especially those compiled by the 
Office of War Information in Washington, 
are important sources of discussion ma- 


terials are needed for discussions. 


terial which should not be overlooked. 
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A.L.A. 


Periodical Exchange Union 


THE Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries has a committee to carry 
on the work of the Periodical Exchange 
Union. The work of the committee is to 
be concerned this year with the operation 
of the union and the admission of new 
members. The committee is now in pos- 
session of several inquiries about admis- 
sion, so that it is essential to compile a 
new routing sheet. All present and pro- 
spective members of the Periodical Ex- 
change Union are requested to send the 
amount of their periodical expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1941-42 to the chairman 
before Jan. 15, 1943. This figure should 
include only the amount spent for peri- 
odicals and indexes and should not include 
continuations and binding. If the exact 
amount is not available, a close estimate 
will be sufficient. 

During the present year the committee 
will make a study of the two plans now in 
operation: 1. Lists sent out simultaneously 
to all members, and 2. One list sent to 
all members in their order on the routing 
sheet. Many libraries feel that the group 
has become too large and should be broken 
down by subjects, types of libraries, or 
some other method. In order to make its 
study more effective, the committee re- 
quests criticisms, suggestions, and possibly 
alternative plans from interested libraries 
and individuals. The members of the 
committee are Donald E. Thompson, 
University of Alabama Library, Univer- 
sity, Carl Orman, 


Libraries, St. 


chairman; Oscar 


Washington University 


Louis; and Virginia Trumper, Woman’s 


NEWS 


College Library, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 


Encyclopaedia of Sports, Games, 
and Recreations 


AT THE MILWAUKEE CONFERENCE 
the A.C.R.L. Board of Directors voted 
to suspend work on the proposed Encyclo- 
paedia of Sports, Games, and Recreations. 
The committee is being kept intact with 
the intention of continuing with the proj- 
The status 
of the project at the time it became in- 


ect at the first opportunity. 


active was: preliminary plans including a 
tentative budget, estimate of length, de- 
tails of editorial supervision, and an out- 
line of scope and procedure were in the 
hands of the joint committee. 

Persons desiring more complete infor- 
mation about the project or having sug- 
gestions or criticisms to offer should write 
to Wilson M. Ranck, general chairman, 
Encyclopaedia of Sports, Games, 
Recreations, Hackley Public 
Muskegon, Mich. 


and 


Library, 


Cataloging Quarterly 

Tue A.L.A. Division of Cataloging 
and Classification is considering the es- 
tablishment of a quarterly review to 
present important and timely news and 
discussions of the catalog, cataloging proc- 
esses, and the place of the catalog in the 
administration and service of the library. 
This quarterly would take the place of 
the present Yearbook but would, it is 
hoped, place greater emphasis on the use 
of the catalog than on its construction. 
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We believe that such a publication would 
prove of interest to administrators and 
reference librarians as well as to cata- 
logers. 

A committee of the division is now en- 
gaged in sampling the opinions of mem- 
bers of the profession on the feasibility 
Com- 


ments either favorable or unfavorable are 


of a quarterly review at this time. 


solicited and may be sent to Marie Louise 
Prevost, chairman of the Committee on 
a Quarterly Review, Newark Public Li- 
brary. 


A.L.A. Publication 

On DECEMBER 23 appeared the third 
title in A.L.A.’s popular Experimenting 
Together series, The Librarian and the 
Teacher of Music by Esther L. Bohman 
and Josephine Dillon. Like the earlier 
Experimenting Together volumes, the new 
one pictures actual cooperative planning 
and achievement in bringing the library 
into active participation in the teaching 
program but it carries the entirely new 
idea of coordinated library activities into 
the field of music. Miss Bohman is the 
music teacher, Miss Dillon the librarian 
at Mount Auburn Elementary School in 
Cleveland, where the successful coopera- 
tion described is conducted. 

This title is released at the same price 
as the earlier Experimenting Together 
pamphlets—seventy-five cents. Other ti- 
tles in the series are The Librarian and the 


Teacher of Science and The Librarian 
and the Teacher of English. 
in preparation. 


Others are 


Film Forums 


A NEW ANNOTATED LIST of current non- 
theatrical films which are good for use in 
film forums has been compiled by the Joint 
Committee on Film Forums and is ayvail- 
able on request from Mary E. Townes, 
Executive Assistant, Film Forums, ¢/o 
Institute of Adult Education, 525 W. 
120th St., New York City. 
which wish help in putting on film forums 


Libraries 


should communicate with Miss Townes 
immediately while the committee still has 
funds available. 


Friends of Libraries Scrapbooks 

CLARENCE FE. SHERMAN, chairman of 
the Friends of Libraries Committee, an- 
nounces the revision of the Friends of 
Libraries scrapbooks. 

Letters from the committee were sent 
to various Friends of Libraries groups re- 
questing materials and information about 
the activities of Friends groups through- 
out the country. 

The material from both the college and 
university and the public library groups 
has been assembled in two scrapbooks, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by states. 

They may be borrowed from the Pub- 
lic Library Division, A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Brief News of General Interest 


Pamphlet Selling by Libraries 


AN INTERESTING METHOD of dissemi- 
nating information on current affairs is 
the selling in libraries of the Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, Headline Books, and 
others. ‘The following libraries sell Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets: Buffalo, Chicago, 
Des Moines, Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego public libraries, and the North- 
western University and University of 
Michigan libraries. 

The libraries place them in display 
racks in many parts of the library, usually 
near the circulation or information desk, 
and some libraries move them from one 
point to another throughout the building. 
Many libraries seem to feel that the sale 
of pamphlets is more satisfactory than gen- 
eral circulation even though they do have 
circulating copies, and, as one librarian has 
written, they ‘‘sell themselves.” 


British Government Publications 


THE British Information Services has 
reprinted Two Guides to British Govern- 
ment Publications, prepared by H. M. 
Stationery Office. 

The publication is available free from 
the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Cincinnati Gets Salary Increases 


ALL MEMBERS of the Cincinnati Public 
Library staff receiving less than five 


thousand dollars annually and in all 


31 


branches of its service, have been granted 
These 


increases vary by class of service from 5 


salary increases for the year 1943. 


to 15 per cent annually and affect 430 
employees. 

This general salary advance was made 
possible through favorable action by the 
county budget commission which increased 
the library’s appropriation for this pur- 
pose, and by the United States War Labor 
Board. 

The library’s request for salary raises 
made to both of these bodies was based 
on the compilation of public library sta- 
tistics made by William H. Clift of the 
A.L.A. Headquarters office as printed in 
the 4.L.A4. Bulletin for last April. 


L.C, Printed Catalog 

WHILE THE PROSPECTUS issued last 
spring by the Association of Research 
Libraries referred to the proposed litho- 
printed catalog of the Library of Congress 
as the “Library of Congress Catalog of 
Printed Books,” the title has now been 
changed to “A Catalog of Books Repre- 
sented by Library of Congress Printed 
Cards Issued to July 31, 1942.” It is felt 
that the present title more clearly explains 
just what is included in the catalog. 

Sufficient subscriptions have now been 
obtained to assure its publication at the 
price of $750. A few more sets are being 
printed than have been already subscribed 
for. Accordingly, it is still possible for the 
catalog to be ordered from Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., or from 
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Paul North Rice, executive secretary, 
Association of Research Libraries, New 
York Public Library, New York City. 


Union Catalog of Art Books 


THE Union CaTALoc oF ArT Books 
in Chicago, in process of compilation since 
August 1940, now offers assistance in 
locating books in the fields of art, arche- 
ology, book arts, landscape architecture, 
numismatics, and others. It contains 
some fifty thousand main entries, repre- 
senting the art material in the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago (Ryerson and Burnham), 
Chicago Public, Field Museum, John 
Crerar, Newberry, and University of Chi- 
cago libraries. 

The catalog, sponsored by the depart- 
ment of art of the University of Chicago 
and housed in the art building on the 
university campus, was assisted by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to provide an editor for three years 
and by the Chicago Public Library 
(W.P.A.) Omnibus Project, which sup- 
plied a number of workers. 

The editor, Ruth E. Schoneman, Union 
Catalog of Art Books in Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, 
will be glad to answer inquiries. 


Quarrie Fellowship 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION has an- 
nounced the granting of the Quarrie work- 
ing fellowship for librarians to Eleanor 
Marie Bechtel, Shortridge High School 
Library, Indianapolis. The fellowship 
provides the recipient with an opportunity 
for experience in the Quarrie Reference 
Library with sufficient time allowed for 


taking one major course in the Graduate § 
Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Candidates for the Quarrie fellowship | 
must be graduates of a college and an 
accredited library school and have at least 4 
two years of school library experience, 
Those interested in future scholarships 
should write to Thelma F. Passo, Quarrie 
Reference Library, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


Social Action Features Libraries 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE of Social Action 
features the place of libraries in American © 
life. It contains an article by Dorothea 7 
Frances Hyle, of the Kansas City, Mo. ¥ 
Public Library, entitled “Americans Want 
to Read;” a brief history of America’s 
libraries; an article on how a library 
operates; and an exposition of the in- 
equalities in library opportunities. The | 
issue contains a foreword by Katharine 7 
Terrill, formerly a librarian and for many | 
years a member of the staff of the Council 
for Social Action. 

Copies of this issue may be obtained 
from the Council for Social Action, 289 
4th Ave., New York City. Prices are: 
single copy, 15¢; two-—nine copies, 10¢ 
each; ten—forty-nine copies, 8¢ each; fifty | 
or more copies, 6¢ each. 


Medical Library Residency 


THE RESIDENCY in medical library] 
work for 1942-43 in the Orleans Parish 
Medical Society Library, New Orleans, 
was awarded to Florence Mildred Carle- 
ton of Dayton. 





